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KARL MARX on WENDELL PHILLIPS: 


For thirty years he hcs without intermission and at the risk, of 
his life proclaimed the emancipation of the slaves as his battle- 
cry, regardless alike of the persiflage of the press, the enraged 
howls of paid rowdies and the conciliatory representations of 
solicitous friends. Even by his opponents he is acknowledged 
as one of the greatest orators of the North, as combining iron 
character with forceful energy and purest conviction, (civil 
WAR IN THE UNITED STATES, page 202 .) 
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Wendell Phillips 


On Wednesday afternoon, October 21, 1835, a handsome 
young lawyer in Boston, with more time on his hands than 
clients, was disturbed as he sat reading in his Court Street 
office. Loud and angry shouts of a great crowd resounded in 
the streets nearby. He went down into the street and saw a 
well-dressed, “broadcloth” mob dragging along a pale and 
silent man with a rope around his body, his clothing ripped and 
torn. It was William Lloyd Garrison, the Abolitionist, editor 
of The Liberator. 

The young lawyer, Wendell Phillips, was indignant; turn¬ 
ing to the commander of his own state guard regiment, who 
stood nearby, he asked: “Colonel, why not call out the guards? 
Let us offer our services to the Mayor.” 

“You fool,” answered the officer, pointing to the mob, “don’t 
you see that the regiment is in front of you P” 1 

Twenty years later, on the exact date, Wendell Phillips in 
one of his memorable speeches described this scene as one of 
the events which brought him to take his place in 1837 in the 
ranks of the Abolitionist movement. He became one of the 
foremost spokesmen and thinkers of this movement; and of all 
its leaders his was the clearest vision as to the roots of slavery 
and the full meaning of the struggle to abolish it. The lessons 
of the anti-slavery struggle combined in Phillips’ thinking with 
the lessons of the American Revolution and the English 
Revolution of 1640, the favorite historical subjects of his youth. 
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He acquired a profound democratic faith, in the light of which 
he also fought for Irish liberation, the rights of women, penal 
reform, and the organization and advancement of the working 
class. 

Wendell Phillips was born November 29, 1811, the son of 
the first mayor of Boston, and descended from one of the first 
families in Massachusetts. “Young Apollo,” as one of his 
classmates called him, after attending Harvard College, entered 
Harvard Law School, though he apparently had no particular 
fondness for practicing law. He made himself a reputation as 
both a public speaker and an athlete at college; but after 
graduation from the law school he found no immediate rush 
of business into his law office. As he once said, in joking ear¬ 
nest: “I was one of those ‘bred’ to the bar, but the bar was never 
bread to me!” 

Another lawyer friend of Phillips found him at about this 
time tired of “waiting around” for clients, although he had 
every promise of a brilliant career, and determined to plunge 
soon into “some good cause” to which he might devote the 
rest of his life. Doubtless Phillips was already deeply interested 
in the Abolitionist movement, to which he devoted some thirty 
years of his life. 

Phillips was fond of telling friends that his wife, Ann Terry 
Greene, had converted him to Abolitionism. He met her while 
at Law School; they were married in October, 1837. During 
almost all her life, Ann Phillips was an invalid; nevertheless 
she helped and encouraged her husband in his incessant, self- 
sacrificing, often dangerous work. On one occasion, as he 
made ready to leave for an address on women’s rights, his 
wife is reported to have told him: “Now, Wendell, don’t shilly¬ 
shally!” This will seem hardly a necessary warning to anyone 
who reads Phillips’ speeches today; but the story does illustrate 
the character of his wife, helps explain the devotion to common 
ideals which bound them close all their lives. 



STRENGTH OF THE SLAVE SYSTEM 


The slavery system against which the Abolitionists took the 
field was a formidable power. Phillips did not underestimate 
its strength, and learned through struggle what were the roots 
of that strength: 

“Every thoughtful and unprejudiced mind must see that 
such an evil as slavery will yield only to the most radical treat¬ 
ment. ... A money power of two thousand millions of dollars, 
as the prices of slaves now range, held by a small body of able 
and desperate men; that body raised into a political aristocracy 
by special constitutional provisions; cotton, the product of slave 
labor, forming the very basis of our whole foreign commerce, 
and the commercial class thus subsidized; the press bought up, 
the pulpit reduced to a vassalage, the heart of the common 
people chilled by a bitter prejudice against the black race; our 
leading men bribed, by ambition, either to silence or open 
hostility. , . .” 2 

These words by no means exaggerate; American historv 
from the framing of the Constitution in 1787 right up to 1860 
is full of “compromises” exacted by the slaveholders. This 
succession of compromises proved just one thing; they settled 
nothing! Like a cancer, the slave system destroyed what it fed 
upon, and could only live by growing. The deterioration of 
this system, bearing the mark of inevitable economic extinction 
on its forehead, only drove the slaveholders to an ever more 
insistent demand for extension of slavery and unchallenged 
political control of the Union. 

The Constitution recognized slavery, and counted three-fifths 
of the slaves in computing how many Representatives in Con¬ 
gress each state was to have. In 1820, by “compromise,” the new 
state of Missouri was thrown open to slavery. In 1836, over 
the last ditch opposition of John Quincy Adams, Congress 
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passed a “gag” law providing that petitions on the subject of 
slavery were automatically tabled. In 1846, pro-slavery schemes 
involved the United States in a war with Mexico for the seizure 
of territory. 

In 1850 another famous “compromise” was reached pro¬ 
viding that when territories (Utah and New Mexico at the 
time) applied for admission as states, the people of these terri¬ 
tories were to decide whether to admit slavery or not. As part 
of the same “compromise,” the Northern states were directed to 
suppress anti-slavery agitation and to assist more assiduously 
in the catching of fugitive slaves. In 1854, that part of the 
Missouri Compromise which kept slavery out of Kansas was 
repealed, and the slaveholders organized the exercise of “popu¬ 
lar sovereignty” in this state by sending in terrorist bands of 
“border ruffians.” This opened the bitter episode of “bleeding 
Kansas.” The slaveholders also sent expeditions to try to seize 
Nicaragua and Cuba. 

The Supreme Court during this whole period was a servile 
instrument of the slaveholders, culminating its service in the 
Dred Scott decision of March, 1857. This decision based itself 
on the premise that the colored people had “no rights which 
the white men were bound to respect.” It declared the slave 
remained the property of the slaveholder, even if both volun¬ 
tarily entered a territory of the United States previously desig¬ 
nated as “free soil” by Congress. The effect of this decision, by 
extension of its reasoning, could be nothing other than to pave 
the way for establishing slavery in every state of the Union. 

Looking back over this period, Phillips could truly say: 
“That cotton fibre was a rod of empire such as Caesar never 
wielded. It fattened into obedience pulpit and rostrum, court, 
market-place and college, and lashed New York and Chicago 
to its chair of state.” 


ROLE OF THE ABOLITIONISTS 


In the face of this apparently overwhelming power the 
Abolitionists launched their battle. It is an interesting fact that 
though the votes garnered by political parties started by the 
Abolitionists were never more than an insignificant total, their 
political influence on the conduct of other parties and political 
figures became enormous, and in certain cases they held the 
balance of power. Their work helped lay the basis for the 
Republican Party, which elected Lincoln in 1860. 

From an “obscure hole” in Boston, William Lloyd Garrison 
issued in 1831 the first few copies of the Liberator with the 
brave but feebly echoing cry, “I will be heard!” 

By 1832, Garrison had gathered enough followers in Boston 
to make the “apostolic” number of 12, and together they 
formed the New England Anti-Slavery Society. In 1833 a 
Convention at Philadelphia, amidst threatening mobs and a 
“sulphurous” atmosphere, organized the various state Aboli¬ 
tionist societies into the American Anti-Slavery Society. By 
1839 there were over two thousand Abolitionist societies in the 
free states and 14 Abolitionist newspapers. Able, fearless, and 
incorruptible men and women followed Garrison, wielding 
tongue and pen. Within a decade the Abolitionists had suc¬ 
ceeded in making the slavery question the vortex of a cyclonic 
discussion. Eloquent above them all, Phillips shrewdly de¬ 
scribed their aims and method: 

“Our aim is to alter public opinion. Did we live in a market, 
our talk should be of dollars and cents, and we would seek to 
prove only that slavery was an unprofitable investment. Were 
the nation one great pure church, we would sit down and 
reason on ‘righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come.’ 
Had slavery fortified itself in a college, we would load our 
cannons with hard facts, and wing our arrows with argument. 
But we happen to live in the world—the world made up of 
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thought and impulse, of self-conceit and self-interest, of weak 
men and wicked. To conquer, we must reach all. Our object 
is not to make every man a Christian or a philosopher, but to 
induce everyone to aid in the abolition of slavery. We expect to 
accomplish our object long before the nation is made over into 
saints or elevated into philosophers.” 

This hard-headed practicality Phillips coupled with the un¬ 
derstanding that moral and ethical considerations, however 
important, could not of themselves effect a decisive change in 
the thinking of the broad masses of people: 

“The slave question halts and lingers, because it cannot get 
the selfishness of men on its side; and that, after all, has been 
the lever by which the greatest political questions have been 
carried.” 

PHILLIPS UNCOMPROMISING 

His deep grasp of the nature of the slave power made Phil¬ 
lips not only a skillful but an uncompromising fighter against 
it. He laid the unsparing lash of his tongue upon every sug¬ 
gestion of conciliation or appeasement. Even his friends and 
co-workers, such as Senators Sumner and Giddings, felt its sting 
when they suggested that slavery, once driven from the national 
scene, might be allowed to “linger on in some states as a local 
institution.” Phillips cried: 

“Can they point to any State where a powerful oligarchy, 
possessed of immense wealth, has ever existed, without attempt¬ 
ing to meddle in the government? Even now, do not manu¬ 
facturing, banking and commercial capital perpetually vex 
our politics? Why should not slave capital exert the same 
influence? Do they imagine that a hundred thousand men, 
possessed of two thousand millions of dollars, which they feel 
the spirit of the age is seeking to tear from their grasp, will not 
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eagerly catch at all the support they can obtain by getting 
control of the government? In a land where the dollar is 
almighty, ‘where the sin of not being rich is only atoned for 
by the effort to become so,’ do they doubt that such an oligarchy 
will generally succeed? Besides, banking and manufacturing 
capital are not urged by despair to seek a controlling interest in 
politics. They know they are about equally safe, whichever 
party rules—that no party wishes to legislate their rights away. 
Slave property knows that its being allowed to exist depends 
on its having virtual control of the government. Its con¬ 
stant presence in politics is dictated, therefore, by despair, as 
well as by the wish to secure fresh privileges. Money, how¬ 
ever, is not the only strength of the Slave Power. That, indeed, 
were enough, in an age when capitalists are our feudal barons. 
But, though driven entirely from national shelter, the slave¬ 
holders would have the strength of old associations, and of 
peculiar laws in their own States, which gives those States 
wholly into their hands. ... It takes ages for deeply rooted 
institutions to die. . . . Whoever, therefore, lays the flattering 
unction to his soul, that, while slavery exists anywhere in the 
States, our legislators will sit down ‘like a band of brothers’— 
unless they are all slaveholding brothers—is doomed to find 
himself woefully mistaken.” 

With unceasing fervor, and in the face of bitter persecutions, 
the Abolitionists printed their pamphlets and leaflets, held their 
mass meetings, circulated their petitions. One gets an idea of 
their efforts from the fact that during one five-month session 
of Congress petitions were sent to it for the abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia, signed by more than 400,000 
people. In two years, more than two million signatures were 
obtained to these petitions. In the year 1838, 646,000 copies of 
various publications were issued by the New York Anti-Slavery 
Society office. During 1843 the Abolitionists conducted no less 
than one hundred regional and local conventions in New Eng- 
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land calling this the “Year of One Hundred Conventions.” 8 

Those whom' the arguments of the Abolitionists could not 
move were stirred by the increasing aggressiveness of the slave¬ 
holders and their representatives in Congress. Where the words 
of a Wendell Phillips could not teach, the actions of a Preston 
Brooks could. Representative Preston S. Brooks of South Caro¬ 
lina in May, 1856, shortly after Charles Sumner had delivered 
his famous speech “The Crime Against Kansas” in Senate 
debate, replied by stealing up behind Sumner one late after¬ 
noon in the empty Senate chamber, and smashing his head in 
with repeated blows from a gold-topped cane. Southern news¬ 
papers applauded the chivalrous deed, Southern statesmen ac¬ 
claimed it and presented the valorous Brooks with gold-topped 
canes, while President Buchanan chided him as “inconsiderate”! 

Clearly, after 1850 the tensions of conflict had gathered more 
quickly. It was an omen that Stephen Douglas’ pacifying, 
compromise formula of “popular sovereignty,” a vote by the 
people of any new state to decide whether it shall permit 
slavery or not, only resulted in the “bleeding Kansas” of 1854. 
Slave masters never did, and never would, decide issues with 
free men through plebiscites. 

DISUNIONISM 

Yet in this period of sharpening alignments the Abolitionist 
movement was dogged by the “no government,” “non-resist¬ 
ance,” “disunionism” ideas taught by Garrison. From his 
mixture of pacifist and anarchistic doctrines (every state rested 
on force, which was evil), Garrison had deduced a personal, 
moral obligation to refrain from voting or office-holding, espe¬ 
cially since the Constitution of the United States implicitly 
recognized slavery. The American Anti-Slavery Society had 
split on this point in 1840, Garrison carrying the majority, 
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Phillips among them.* Moreover, Phillips followed Garrison 
on “disunionism,” advocacy of the peaceable separation of the 
South from the North. This idea took hold among the Aboli¬ 
tionists because of the apparent hopelessness of ever shaking 
the grip of the slaveholders on the Federal government. 

Despite the negative effects which such ideas had upon 
Phillips, as upon the anti-slavery movement generally, it must 
be said to his credit that he never let himself be contained 
within the limits of any dogma. Under the impact of events, 
he burst the shell of sectarian doctrine. 

Thus, following 1850, Phillips broke from the “non-resist¬ 
ance” philosophy taught by Garrison. Many years later, in a 
speech made before an audience of Negro citizens in Boston, 
after Phillips’ death, a fellow Abolitionist, Archibald H. 
Grimke, described his role at this time: 

“. . . when the year 1850 came, and the slave power hung 
with its black bill over the free states, non-resistance no longer 
had any place in the conflict. The time for argument had 
passed; the time for arms had arrived. On the first wave of 
this momentous change, Wendell Phillips mounted to leader¬ 
ship. His speeches were the first billows, breaking in prophetic 
fury, against the South. They were the first blast of the tem¬ 
pest, the first shock on the utmost verge of civil war.” 4 

Perhaps the outstanding and most characteristic speech of 
Phillips illustrative of this is the one called “Harper’s Ferry,” 

* Frederick Douglass, the escaped slave who became a great Abolition¬ 
ist leader, for a short time followed the lead of Garrison and Phillips 
on this crucial point, but soon broke from them. Douglass rallied the 
voting power of Negro freedmen and whites, utilizing every democratic 
right under the Constitution for advancing the anti-slavery struggle. 
Douglass rejected “disunionism,” understanding the true relation be¬ 
tween the fight against slavery and the fight to preserve the Union. (See 
Life and Times of FredericDouglass, by himself; and for the much 
neglected role of Negroes in the Abolitionist movement, see Herbert 
Aptheker, The Negro in the Abolitionist Movement, New York, 1941.) 
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made immediately after John Brown’s raid and capture. It is 
difficult to picture what an outcry was set up throughout the 
country by the pro-slavery forces after Brown’s unsuccessful 
attempt in October, 1859, to arm and free a band of slaves at 
Harper’s Ferry, Virginia. This outcry was strong enough to 
sway even some of the more timid anti-slavery elements to join 
in the condemnation of John Brown. At this moment Phillips 
was invited to speak in Henry Ward Beecher’s church in 
Brooklyn on “The Lesson of the Hour.” 

“The lesson of the hour?” asked Phillips. “I think the lesson 
of the hour is insurrection of arms. The last twenty years have 
been an insurrection of thought. We seem to be entering on a 
new phase of the great American struggle.” 

With all the power at his command, Phillips counter-attacked 
the slaveholders. Virginia he proclaimed to be “only a chronic 
insurrection,” a pirate ship on the ocean of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, and John Brown “a Lord High Admiral of the Al¬ 
mighty” commissioned to sink every such pirate. 

“Harper’s Ferry is the Lexington of today. . . . Suppose he 
did fail. . . . There are two kinds of defeat. Whether in chains 
or in laurels, Liberty knows nothing but victories. Soldiers call 
Bunker Hill a defeat; but Liberty dates from it, though Warren 
lay dead on the field.” 

“Virginia did not tremble at an old gray-headed man at 
Harper’s Ferry; they trembled at a John Brown in every man’s 
own conscience.” 

Dragged into a Virginia court with his wounds still fresh, 
prostrate on a cot, John Brown was hastily tried and hanged. 
Before the grave at North Elba, New York, where Phillips had 
gone to attend the funeral, he summed up in a prophetic way 
the meaning of Brown’s deed: 

“Insurrection was a harsh, horrid word to millions a month 
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ago. John Brown went a whole generation beyond it, claiming 
the right for the white man to help the slave to freedom by 
arms.” 

If John Brown helped Phillips shed his “non-resistance,” we 
may anticipate that his “disunionism” would be discarded the 
moment Northern cannon began to speak. It is instructive to 
examine Phillips’ transformation on this major question. 

He had recognized quite early the impossibility of a contin¬ 
uing combination in one union of states of the slaveholding 
South and the developing industrial North, saying: “You 
cannot make a nation one half steamboats, sewing machines 
and Bibles, and the other half slaves.” 

As we have seen previously, he also grasped the reason for 
the aggressive and desperate drive for national power by the 
slaveholders. In speaking for “disunion,” Phillips made some 
penetrating comments on what would happen to the South if 
it separated from the North. First, deprived of the military 
strength of the North, the slaveholders would not be able to 
hold down the slaves* Second, Phillips argued, the economi¬ 
cally inferior system of slavery, in the face of free competition, 
would soon collapse; and within the slave states themselves 
there would be generated new economic classes which would 
again begin the “irrepressible conflict” with slavery. 

From all of this, Phillips more vehemently concluded: let 
the slaveholders secede, in fact help them! 

The slavocrats, however, read, or at least felt, economic laws 
so keenly as anyone could. They had watched with apprehen¬ 
sion the appearance of the new Republican Party in 1854 with 

* Karl Marx made this point in an article for the New Yorf( Daily 
Tribune, Oct. 11, 1861, where he quoted a slaveholder, Robert Toombs, 
who had himself declared: “In fifteen years more, without a great 
increase in slave territory, either the slaves must be permitted to flee from 
the whites, or the whites must flee from the slaves.” (Karl Marx and 
Frederick Engels, The Civil War in the United States, p. 11, New York, 
1937.) 
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its platform of restriction of the area of slavery. A maximum 
of the anti-slavery forces of the North had coalesced into this 
new party. It was beaten in 1856, but grew by leaps and bounds, 
and came to victory with Lincoln in 1860. “Secession” was the 
slaveholders’ cry; and in the months following Lincoln’s elec¬ 
tion, before his inauguration, some of the Southern states had 
already seceded from the Union. 

The cry of “secession” was a blackmailing threat, aimed at 
securing a new “compromise” from the North. When the 
administration of Abraham Lincoln adhered firmly to the 
pledge of its Chicago platform, exclusion of slavery from all 
new states and territories, the die was cast. The slaveholders 
answered Lincoln’s inauguration with the cannonade of Fort 
Sumter. Lincoln moved in grim and fixed determination to 
“preserve the Union.” 

“under the flag” 

In the flash of cannon at Fort Sumter, Phillips saw the error 
of “disunionism.” On April 21, 1861, he made a speech of 
remarkable candor, duly self-critical, speaking for the first time 
in his life under the flag of the United States, the flag of that 
Union he had abhorred. He stated what he now saw to be the 
essence of the conflict: 

“Perhaps we [Abolitionists] did not give enough weight to 
the fact we saw, that this nation is made up of different ages; 
not homogeneous, but a mixed mass of different centuries. The 
North thinks —can appreciate argument—is the 19th century— 
hardly any struggle left in it but that between the working class 
and the money kings. The South dreams —it is the thirteenth 
and fourteenth century—baron and serf—noble and slave. . . . 
This is perhaps too flattering a picture of the South. Better call 
her, as Sumner does, ‘the Barbarous States.’ Our struggle there- 
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fore is between barbarism and civilization. Such can only be 
settled by arms.”* 

In this first war speech, Phillips began to hammer away at 
the point that in order to win the war, in order to rebuild the 
Union, in order to win a peace that could be durable among the 
states, the institution of slavery had to be wiped out. He im¬ 
mediately began to press for the “thunderbolt of Emancipation” 
which would annihilate the enemy. He saw, and taught others 
to see, that this was the essence and the logic of the war. True, 
President Lincoln was then reiterating that preservation of the 
Union was the only issue; but Phillips saw that if Lincoln ad¬ 
hered to this, and the pledge of his Chicago platform, slavery 
was doomed. 

“You might as well ask Niagara to chant the Chicago plat¬ 
form,” said Phillips, “as to say how far war shall go. War and 
Niagara thunder to a music of their own.” 

The music of war in the North was destined to be guided 
into a harmonious unity through a slow and painful process, 
under the patient leadership of Lincoln. Beset by “compromis¬ 
ers” and outright traitors, the “Copperheads,” whose roots were 
in the profitable connections Northern merchants and bankers 
had had with the slaveholders, Lincoln advanced gropingly 
and tentatively, testing each step cautiously to make sure tbat 
public opinion would support its weight. 

Therefore the work of Phillips, Douglass and others to mold 
the people’s will for every measure, every step that meant a 
revolutionary conduct of the war, was indispensable for the 
victory of the North. In this work Phillips was guided by his 
faith in the people as the decisive factor in bringing victory. 
In his first speech on the war, quoted above, he concluded by 
speaking of the elements entering into the conflict on the side 
of the North, and emphasized: 

* One hundred thousand copies of this speech called Under the Flag 
were circulated. 
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“the people, the cordwainers of Lynn, the farmers of Worces¬ 
ter, the dwellers on the prairie—Iowa and Wisconsin, Ohio and 
Maine—the broad surface of the people who have no leisure for 
technicalities, who never studied law, who never had time to 
read any further into the Constitution than the first two lines— 
‘Establish Justice and secure Liberty! They have waited long 
enough; they have eaten dirt enough; they have apologized for 
bankrupt statesmen enough; they have quieted their con¬ 
sciences enough; they have split hairs with their Abolition 
neighbors long enough; they are tired of trying to find a place 
between the forty-ninth and forty-eighth corner of a constitu¬ 
tional hair; and now that they have got their hand on the neck 
of a rebellious aristocracy, in the name of the PEOPLE, they 
mean to strangle it. That I believe is the body of the people 
itself. Side by side with them . . . small but active ... the 
Abolitionists. . . .” 

During the first two years of the Civil War the fundamental 
issue was not acknowledged, the real aims of the war were not 
avowed, and the North kept losing battles and campaigns. 
The North had the industries and skilled labor, the South prac¬ 
tically none; the North had over twenty millions of population, 
the South nine millions of whom close to four million were 
slaves. Yet the North for the first two years suffered a series of 
costly and humiliating defeats. Treachery took on boldness, 
and Copperheads openly reared their heads and struck. 

The leaders of the First Socialist International in Europe, Karl 
Marx and Frederick Engels, exchanged keen, sometimes anx¬ 
ious, letters about the situation in America. From the beginning 
they had watched with eagle eyes the development of the anti¬ 
slavery struggle. With the outbreak of the war they hastened to 
rally the British workers to the side of the North, and against! 
the pro-slavery intervention schemes of Palmerston, then Brit-j 
ain’s Prime Minister. The members of the First International! 
in America, friends and followers of Marx, joined the Union 
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Army; some, like Joseph Weydemeyer, August Willich ana 
Friedrich Anneke were commissioned officers. Lincoln grate¬ 
fully acknowledged the support tendered in an “Address” from 
the International Workingmen’s Association, written by Marx, 
which declared: “From the commencement of the titanic 
American strife the workingmen of Europe felt instinctively 
that the star-spangled banner carried the destiny of their class.” 5 

In August, 1862, when Union fortunes seemed at a very low 
ebb indeed, Karl Marx felt impelled to inspire some confidence 
in the readers of his articles on the American Civil War, ap¬ 
pearing in a Vienna paper, Die Presse. Therefore, Marx chose 
to summarize for them an entire speech made by a “certain” 
Wendell Phillips at Abington, Mass., and entitled “The Cab¬ 
inet.” 

“In the present state of affairs,” wrote Marx, “Wendell Phil¬ 
lips’ speech is of greater importance than a battle bulletin.” 8 

The importance of this speech lay in the clarity and sharp¬ 
ness with which it placed before the country the need for an 
offensive policy—political and military. Its importance also lay 
in the fact that its sharp, insistent tone reflected the growing 
impatience of the people with the conciliatory tactics of the 
Administration towards the South, matched by the super-dila¬ 
tory tactics of the then Commander-in-Chief, General George 
B. McClellan, in the field. 

“The Abolitionists,” said Phillips, “are charged with a desire 
to make this a political war. All civil wars are necessarily polit¬ 
ical wars; they can hardly be anything else.” The trouble was 
that the South was fighting such a war, while the North was 
not. “All savages call clemency cowardice; and every act of 
Lincoln, which he thinks is conciliation, they take for evidence 
of his cowardice, or his distrust. I do not say that McClellan 
is a traitor, but I say this, that if he had been a traitor from 
the crown of his head to the sole of his foot, he could not have 
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served the South better than he has done since he was com¬ 
mander-in-chief.” 

In burning language, Phillips denounced the traitorous idea 
of a negotiated peace with the South, pointing out that it only 
meant the vain sacrifice of the lives and treasure already spent, 
in exchange for an uneasy, armed truce, prelude to another 
war. 

“The war can only be ended by annihilating that oligarchy 
which formed and rules the South and makes the war, by an¬ 
nihilating a state of society. No social state is really annihilated, 
except when it is replaced by another.” 

Again and again Phillips returned to the driving thought of 
all his reasoning and eloquence, the fulcrum and lever by 
which everything would be moved: 

“We are not to shrink from the idea that this is a political 
war: it must be. But its politics is a profound faith in God and 
the people, in justice and liberty, as the eternal safety of nations 
as well as of men. It is of that Lincoln should make his 
politics, planting the corner-stone of the new Union in equality 
of every man before the law, and justice to all races. If military 
necessity did not call for a million of blacks in the army, civil 
necessity would dictate it. Slavery, instead of being a dreaded 
perplexity, something we are to wail over, is a God-given 
weapon, a glorious opportunity, a sword rough-ground by God, 
and ready every moment for our use. The nation, the most 
stupid in it,—all but the traitors,—know and confess that to 
abolish it would end the rebellion.” 

It was from this basic conception of the liberating character 
of the war that Phillips’ conception of military strategy flowed: 
inscribe Emancipation on the Union banner and march into 
the heart of the enemy’s territory, rallying the oppressed to this 
flag. Split the Rebellion, and crush the enemy on his own soil. 



Phillips later declared: “I do not like to fight on the rim of the 
wheel and let the enemy rest on the hub.” 

POLITICS AND STRATEGY 

The keenly scientific analysis which Marx and Engels had 
made of the origins and progress of the Civil War had led them, 
too, to their own detailed and remarkable analysis of what mil¬ 
itary strategy should be followed. In March, 1862, Marx told 
the readers of Die Presse : “Georgia is the key to Secession. With 
the loss of Georgia the Confederacy would be cut into two sec¬ 
tions which would have lost all connection with one another.” 
Cutting the rebellion in two, the Unionists could beat one part 
after another. To accomplish this, the Union Army in Ten¬ 
nessee, strengthened even at the cost of minor operations else¬ 
where, would have to march from Chattanooga, Tennessee to 
Atlanta, Georgia, smashing all Confederate railway lines of 
communication. 7 

Exactly two years later, General William T. Sherman, under 
orders of General Ulysses S. Grant, followed this very route in 
his famous “march through Georgia,” one of the decisive blows 
of the war. 

Of the fact that correct politics and victorious military strat¬ 
egy go hand in hand, General McClellan in 1862 was offering 
a negative kind of proof. The historical details make almost 
heartbreaking reading. He never reached the “ideal complete¬ 
ness of preparation” necessary for an attack. He could not ad¬ 
vance because his line of retreat was not prepared. He invari¬ 
ably overestimated die size and strength of enemy forces and 
underestimated his own. History has preserved for us a short 
note from Abraham Lincoln to General McClellan in response 
to the latter’s excuse on one occasion that he could not fall on 
the retreating Confederates because “his horses were fatigued.” 
The enraged President simply demanded to know what 
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McClellan’s horses had lately done to make them fatigued!* 

The work of the Abolitionist orators and pamphleteers 
throughout the country, the indefatigable Congressional battle 
carried on by Thaddeus Stevens, Benjamin Wade, Henry Wil¬ 
son, Charles Sumner and others—all this meanwhile matured 
the public mind and the public will. 

In September, 1862, Lincoln issued a Proclamation of Eman¬ 
cipation, still partial in character, to take effect January, 1863. 
This inaugurated the new stage in the war, the revolutionary 
waging of it. McClellan’s answer was a counter proclamation 
to the army, an order of the day, forbidding, with tongue in 
cheek, demonstrations against the President’s announcement, 
and declaring: “The remedy for political errors, if any are com¬ 
mitted, is to be found only in the action of the people at the 
polls.” 8 

This was a direct appeal to the November elections of 1862 
upon which the compromisers and Copperheads had concen¬ 
trated all their attention, hoping to force a reversal of national 
policy, a defeat for Lincoln’s administration. Under cover of 
the public dissatisfaction with Lincoln’s slow-moving policies 
and military reverses, which they had themselves fostered, the 
pro-slavery forces of the North scored definite election victo¬ 
ries. They gloated, and made ready for the kill. 

Lincoln’s answer is a measure of his historical greatness: he 
dismissed McClellan from the army and carried through his 
Proclamation of Emancipation! Few of the great leaders of I 
history ever came to decisions as hesitantly as Lincoln; but few | 
ever saw them through more resolutely. 

Having found its purpose, the North was to find its generals I 
too. Under the leadership of Grant and Sherman the Union I 
armies were led to victory. 

* A photograph of Lincoln’s angry scrawl is reproduced in Lincoln, 
His Life in Photographs, by Stefan Lorant, p. 102, New York, 1941. 1 
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DISCUSSION ON RECONSTRUCTION 

As the turn of events foreshadowed the victory of the North, 
discussion began on the subject of how the South was to be 
“reconstructed,” brought back into the Union. If the essence 
of the struggle was the clash between the developing industrial 
capitalist class of the North and the landed, slaveholding aris¬ 
tocracy of the South, then the peace would have to smash the 
whole basis of power of the slaveholders. Upon this the revo¬ 
lutionary wing of the capitalist class was bent, but powerful 
sections of this class hesitated or even wished to turn back from 
this task and its requirements. 9 

Phillips turned his attention to this problem in speeches on 
“The State of the Country” made at the beginning of 1863. He 
did not slide off into a vacuous discussion of the question, but 
first emphasized and re-emphasized that the war still had to be 
won by hard fighting. He warned against thinking the South 
already “exhausted,” declaring that the sure sign of Southern 
realization of approaching doom will be when she tries eman¬ 
cipation herself. He called for stern, uncompromising war: 
“You cannot neutralize nitric acid with cologne water!” Turn¬ 
ing to the question of winning the peace, he said: 

“The men that rebelled are the slaveholders, rebelled under 
the pretense of slavery, with the real purpose of killing repub¬ 
lican institutions and founding aristocratic institutions in their 
place. Slavery was the point to be protected, and the pretence 
that rallied the rebellion . . . with that element I have no plea 
of conciliation. I am for conciliation, but not for conciliating 
the slaveholder. Death to the system, and death or exile to the 
master, is the only motto. There is a party for whom I have 
ever the right hand of conciliation, and whenever the foot of 
military despotism is lifted from that party, I believe that in 
the South itself we shall be surprised at the weight, strength, 
and number of the men who still love the Union. . . . For 
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that class I have ever an open door of conciliation—the labor, 
the toil, the muscle, the virtue, the strength, the democracy, of 
the Southern States. This blood represents them all—the poor 
white, a non-slaveholder, deluded into rebellion for a system 
which crushes him, some equally deluded and some timid and 
gagged masters,—the slave restored to his rights. . . .” 

Phillips blazed away at the proposal already being advanced 
by the more conservative and timid elements in the North, of 
“colonizing” or exporting the Negroes. 

“I want the blacks as the very basis of the effort to regenerate 
the South!” exclaimed Phillips. “Colonize the blacks! A man 
might as well colonize his hands; or when a robber enters his 
house, he might as well colonize his revolver. What we want 
is systematic national action. Confiscate those lands. Colonize 
them—Carry free labor to that soil. . . .” 

The bitterest page in American history bears proof that the 
slaveholders had given up neither their hatred nor their strug¬ 
gle with Lee’s surrender to Grant. Close upon the heels of 
victory, Lincoln fell at the hands of an assassin. There could 
be no truer and more hideous symbol of the determination of 
the slaveholders to resist any effort to reconstruct the South on 
the basis of economic and political freedom for the poor whites 
and the Negroes. “This deed,” said Phillips, “is but the result 
and fair representative of the system in whose defence it was 
done. . . . This lurid flash only shows how black and wide 
the cloud from which it sprung.” 

In his address at a meeting organized immediately in Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, Phillips drew a just and historically 
accurate characterization of the martyred President. Everyone 
in his audience could understand the full weight of such words 
from a man who had bitterly criticized Lincoln at certain times: 

“. . . Let us remember how patient he was of contradiction, 
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how little obstinate in opinion, how willing, like Lord Bacon 
‘to light his torch at every man’s candle.’ With the least possible 
personal hatred; with too little sectional bitterness, often for¬ 
getting justice in mercy; tender-hearted to any misery his own 
eyes saw; and in any deed which needed his actual sanction, 
if his sympathy had limits—recollect he was human, and that 
he welcomed light more than most men, was more honest than 
his fellows, and with a truth to his own convictions such as few 
politicians achieve. With all his shortcomings, we point 
proudly to him as the natural growth of democratic institu¬ 
tions. Coming time will put him in that galaxy of Americans 
which makes our history the day-star of the nations,—Wash¬ 
ington, Hamilton, Franklin, Jefferson, and Jay. History will 
add his name to the bright list, with a more loving claim on our 
gratitude than either of them. For him, when the nation 
needed to be raised to its last dread duty, we were prepared for 
it by the baptism of his blood.” 

As for this dread duty Phillips spoke about, he came to it at 
once: banish the one thousand rebel leaders, and confiscate 
every dollar and acre they owned. Phillips extended to his 
audience the foredoomed great hope which he, and other be¬ 
lievers in a thoroughly democratic reconstruction of the South, 
had in Andrew Johnson, a descendant of poor Southern whites, 
now stepping into Lincoln’s place as President. “He sees,” ex¬ 
ulted Phillips, “that confiscation, land placed in the hands of 
the masses, is the means to kill this foe.” Phillips went beyond 
the demand for the breaking up and redistribution of the huge 
landed estates; he stood for the immediate and unlimited right 
of the ballot for the poor whites and the emancipated slaves. 
This was a demand for which even some former Abolitionists 
were not prepared. Certainly Phillips had already detected 
that “Andy” Johnson was silent on this point and cautioned his 
listeners to watch Johnson closely, to press for a correct policy: 
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“Land and the ballot are the true foundations of all govern¬ 
ments. Intrust them, wherever loyalty exists, to all those, black 
and white, who have upheld the flag. Reconstruct no state 
without giving to every loyal man in it the ballot. I scout all 
limitations of knowledge, property, or race. Universal suffrage 
for me; that was the Revolutionary model. Every freeman 
voted, black or white, whether he could read or not. My rule 
is, any citizen liable to be hanged for crime is entitled to vote 
for rulers. The ballot insures the school.” 

It was not long before Phillips was bitterly to nickname the 
new chief executive “Jefferson Davis” Johnson. In league with 
the vile, hooded legions of terror organized by the former slave¬ 
owners, Johnson fought the democratic reconstruction of the 
South. Under the leadership of Thaddeus Stevens in Congress, 
and men of Phillips’ stamp in the country, partial victories for 
democracy were won in the succeeding period. But the poison¬ 
ous vestiges of chattel slavery were to remain in the economic 
body of the South, just as the indelible traces of feudal men¬ 
tality were to remain in the minds of its ruling class. This fact 
was to bedevil American political, economic and social life 
henceforward; and every strain of reaction in America could 
find a response in this nest of reaction left to breed in the 
South. 10 

NEW TIMES, NEW BATTLES 

Soon after the war, Garrison proposed dissolution of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society at its New York meeting of 
May, 1865. Phillips opposed this view, and though it nettled 
Garrison, carried the majority and was elected the new presi¬ 
dent of the society. Phillips saw the tasks of emancipation as 
still incompleted, and new questions looming up fast on the 
horizon. 

“Thirty years of fighting revealed the depth of the disease 




and prepared the North to understand the struggle to which it 
had been summoned. Now that it is over, we are told to take 
our armor and be content. But with an interest as broad as 
humanity, all great questions still concern an American. Mo¬ 
mentous issues are before this and the next generation. The 
race question, temperance, women’s position, capital and labor 
furnish toil for years.” 11 

During the eighteen years of life remaining to him this 
doughty warrior never took off his armor. He felt the neces¬ 
sity for extending into every field of life the democratic prin¬ 
ciple, and combating those who would resist it. “If there is 
anything that cannot bear free thought,” he had once said 
scornfully, “let it crack. There is a class among us so conserva¬ 
tive, that they are afraid the roof will come down if you sweep 
off the cobwebs.” 

Whenever he had the chance, as for example when he was 
invited to lecture before learned Phi Beta Kappa societies, he 
pressed home this point of view with sometimes discomforting 
bluntness. He expounded their responsibilities in a lecture 
called “The Scholar in a Republic: of Necessity an Agitator,” 
declaring: 

“Never again be ours the fastidious scholarship that shrinks 
from rude contact with the masses. Very pleasant it is to sit 
high up in the world’s theater and criticise the ungraceful 
struggle of the gladiators, shrug one’s shoulders at the actors’ 
harsh cries, and let every one know that but for ‘this villainous 
saltpeter you would yourself have been a soldier.’ But Bacon 
says, ‘In the theater of man’s life, God and his angels only 
should be lookers-on.’ ” 

women’s rights 

We find Phillips, then, plunging with fresh vigor into the 
women’s rights struggle, interrupted by the war, but resumed 
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in 1866. As before, Phillips was again active in the various 
meetings and conventions that were organized. 

In the literature of Abolitionism and that of women’s rights 
there is an intermingling of the names of the various leaders. 
Thus we find Garrison, Phillips, Emerson and Whittier among 
the first to join with Lucretia Mott, Susan B. Anthony, Lucy 
Stone, Elizabeth C. Stanton, and others in the fight to emanci¬ 
pate women from legal, political, economic, and social subjec¬ 
tion. The names of these women, and others like the Grimke 
sisters and Harriet Martineau, thread their brave way through 
the pages of the anti-slavery struggle. In fact, it was from a 
meeting of the Boston Female Anti-Slavery Society that Gar¬ 
rison was dragged by the Boston mob of 1835. The small hand¬ 
ful of women then present showed their mettle in the staunch 
defiance with which they met the violence of the mob. 

The hidebound conservatives and wiseacres who met with 
derision the beginnings of the women’s rights movement, cry¬ 
ing “The Reign of Petticoats,” were soon to feel the temper of 
these pioneering women. In such an arena, Phillips too was 
naturally quite at home. His speeches breathe fiery scorn upon 
every law, custom, and prejudice responsible for the subjection 
of women. Is it “indelicate” for women to appear at the polls 
to vote ? Why, whom will they meet there, the men ? Are you 
men or are you all brutes? Is it that women’s intellect is 
inferior? Why, then, let women have the same rights man 
has enjoyed for centuries, and after such time, we’ll measure 
intellects; “till then all such discussion is mere beating of the 
air.” Whence comes vice among women? Low wages! 
Whence low wages? Women are forced into certain lines of 
industry only, causing them to compete more strongly, and 
accept lower wages. Would you have women subject to tax¬ 
ation, to civil and penal law ? Then either give them the right 
to vote on these matters, or exempt them from taxation and 
the laws! 
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Here indeed was a fortress of Toryism that had to be leveled. 
Phillips did not recommend mere argument. 

“These prejudices were never reasoned up, and, take my word 
for it, they will never be reasoned down. The freedom of the 
press, the freedom of labor, the freedom of the race in its low¬ 
est classes, was never argued to success. The moment you can 
get women to go out into the highway of life, and show by 
active valor what God has created her for, that moment this 
question is settled forever.” 

IRISH INDEPENDENCE 

Another social issue to which Phillips gave renewed attention 
after the war was the struggle for Irish independence. 

Phillips had followed the Irish struggle for independence 
with close attention, and had spoken on the subject many times. 
He gave the main address at a meeting held as early as 1842 in 
Faneuil Hall, where a packed Irish audience met to receive 
an “Irish Address,” a statement signed by Daniel O’Connell 
and Father Mathew and sixty thousand of their followers, urg¬ 
ing their fellow-countrymen in America to support the cause 
of abolition of slavery. 

In the declining years of his life Wendell Phillips was hon¬ 
ored to receive an invitation from Patrick Egan and Patrick 
Ford, two leaders of the Irish liberation struggle, to come to 
Ireland during the “No Rent” movement of 1881. They urged 
him to lend his voice and leadership to the current fight for 
constitutional rights in Ireland. Regretfully, Phillips declined, 
in a note dated November 2, 1881, explaining his profound 
sympathy for their cause but refusing the invitation because 
of the state of his health. 
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WITH THE WORKING CLASS 


The main center of Phillips’ activity after the Civil War was 
the labor movement. The development of Northern industry 
necessitated by the war speeded the growth of the working 
class, and quickened the need for organization as well. The 
end of the war was fittingly marked by the launching in 1866 
of the first national federation of trade unions, the National 


Labor Union, organized by William Sylvis. 12 

Few of the former Abolitionist leaders grasped, as Phillips 
did, the new role of the working class, that it was moving into 
the van of all the progressive forces in America desirous of 
completing the democratic revolution in the South, of main¬ 
taining and advancing democracy throughout the country. 

This is no doubt why the eminent scholar, Vernon L. Par¬ 
tington, in his Main Currents in American Thought chose to 
deal with Phillips not primarily as an Abolitionist, but under 
the title, “The New England Conscience and Capitalism.” 
Professor Partington was deeply impressed by the advanced 
quality of Phillips’ thought (especially as compared with that of 


his former Abolitionist colleagues). “Pretty much all of Marx- 
ianism is there,” 13 says Prof. Parrington, referring to Phillips’ 
speeches on the labor question. This judgment, however, is 
inaccurate. The kernel of truth it contains is that Phillips hit 
upon certain ideas of a Marxist character; but Marxism itself, 
as the scientific analysis of capitalist society, as scientific social¬ 
ism, is something quite different from what Phillips ever 
attained. 

Recognizing ominous features in the development of corpo¬ 
rate wealth and political power, Phillips fought to strengthen 
the labor movement, as a necessary counter balance. Recog¬ 
nizing the social evils inherent in the profit system, he fought 
for abolition of this system. But the ideal towards which he 
strove was not the elimination of private property in the means 
of production, but rather the elimination of “money kings,” 













incorporated wealth, and establishment of a society organized 
along the lines of the early New England community with 
the small “capitalist” and the artisan worker living in a 
harmonious, co-operative relation of mutual interest and mutual 
gain. 

At the same time, one cannot help but be struck by the true 
and dynamic leadership which Phillips offered the workers on 
the problems immediately before them. When Phillips ham¬ 
mered an issue, even when he did not strike exactly square, he 
struck sparks enough for men to see by. One of the first fruits 
of the war was the sweeping movement for the eight-hour day 
on the part of labor organizations all over the country. Ira J. 
Steward, a Boston machinist, was a leading figure in organizing 
the “Eight Hour Leagues,” which also included middle class 
people in their membership. Closely associated with Steward 
in this work was Wendell Phillips; together they organized 
the Labor Reform Association in Boston, which led the fight 
for the eight-hour day and protective labor legislation. 

In an early speech on “The Eight-Hour Movement,” at 
Faneuil Hall, on November 2, 1865, Phillips advised the work¬ 
ers to develop a great public agitation on the subject through 
their own papers and journals, and, secondly, to go into poli¬ 
tics. Mass meetings were not enough, he exclaimed, but: 

“A political movement, saying, ‘We will have our rights,’ is 
a mass meeting in perpetual session. . . . Go home, and say 
that the working men of Massachusetts are a unit, and that 
they mean to stereotype their purpose on the statute book.” 

This idea he repeated still more strongly in an address in 
April, 1872, before the International Grand Lodge of the 
Knights of Saint Crispin, a union organization of shoemakers: 

“If you want power in this country; if you want to make 
yourselves felt; if you do not want your children to wait long 
years before they have the bread on the table they ought to have, 
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the leisure in their lives they ought to have, the opportunities 
in life they ought to have; if you don’t want to wait yourselves, 
write on your banner, so that every political trimmer can read 
it, so that every politician, no matter how short-sighted he may 
be, can read it, ‘We never forget! If you launch the arrow of 
sarcasm at labor, we never forget; if there is a division in Con¬ 


gress, and you throw your vote in the wrong scale, we never 
forget. You may go down on your knees, and say, “I am 
sorry I did the act”; and we will say, “It will avail you in 
heaven, but on this side of the grave never.” ’ So that a man, 
in taking up the Labor Question will know he is dealing with 
a hair trigger pistol, and will say, ‘I am to be true to justice 


and to man, otherwise I am a dead duck.’ ” 

Phillips felt so strongly on this question that he actually con¬ 
sented to run for Governor on the “Labor Reform Ticket” in 
the Massachusetts elections of 1870, receiving some 20,000 
votes, a good showing against Claflin, victor with 72,000 total. 
This was the first and only time Phillips ever ran for public 
office. 

The kind of program he had evolved during this period is 
given in the resolutions presented by him to the Labor-Reform 
Convention, meeting at Worcester, Massachusetts, on Septem¬ 
ber 4, 1871. Four hundred and twenty-five delegates were 
present, including about ten women. On taking the chair, 
Phillips read the platform: 

“We affirm, as a fundamental principle, that labor, the cre¬ 
ator of wealth, is entitled to all it creates. 

“Affirming this, we avow ourselves willing to accept the 
final results of the operation of a principle so radical, such as 
the overthrow of the whole profit-making system, the extinc¬ 
tion of all monopolies, the abolition of privileged classes; uni¬ 
versal education and fraternity, perfect freedom of exchange, 
and, best and grandest of all, the final obliteration of that foul 
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stigma upon our so-called Christian civilization, the poverty of 
the masses. . . 

In the “resolves,” war is declared on the wages system which 
enslaves the workingman, on control of credit and finance by 
aristocratic capital, on lavish land grants to speculators and on 
private enrichment through creation of a public debt. Demands 
are raised for the eight-hour day, and for discontinuance of 
the forced importation of Chinese coolie labor. One notable 
demand reads: “Whenever women are employed at public 
expense to do the same kind and amount of work as men 
perform, they shall receive the same wages.” 

LABOR AND DEMOCRACY 

This is a fair catalogue of the policies and demands of the 
organized working class of the period. Such was the “full 
body of faith” of Wendell Phillips. The labor movement was 
his one hope for democracy, for the continuance of republican 
institutions in America, which the rip-tide of incorporated 
wealth threatened to engulf. He cherished the ballot box and 
the independent political organization of the working class as 
instrumentalities of change, of avoiding what might otherwise 
be a most titanic and violent clash. Yet this battle-scarred vet¬ 
eran of Abolitionism left no one in doubt that he had neither 
watered down his adherence to principle nor would shrink 
from any sacrifice which principle might require. First, he 
warned that labor got its ideas of how to fight for its needs 
from the enemies it faced and the tactics they employed. Sec¬ 
ond, while welcoming the marshaling of American voters 
for remodeling the order of things, he spoke in glowing words 
of the Paris Commune, created by the French workers when 
they smashed a French government in 1871 which had be¬ 
trayed the country to the German armies. 

“I have not a word to utter—far be it from me!—against the 
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grandest declaration of popular indignation which Paris wrote 
on the pages of history in fire and blood. I honor Paris as the 
vanguard of the Internationals of the world. . . . Aristocracy 
wakes up aghast at the memory of France; and when I want to 
find the vanguard of the people, I look to the uneasy dreams of 
an aristocracy and find what they dread most.” 

FAITH IN THE PEOPLE 

Phillips had indeed traveled far from most of the high-placed 
and patrician friends into whose society he had been born. He 
left their company for the cause of the slave, and marched to¬ 
ward the end of his life in the company of the Negro and the 
working man. Years of struggle had taught him a noble patri¬ 
otic creed, which he imparted to others: 

“I rejoice at every effort working men make to organize; I 
do not care on what basis they do it. Men sometimes say to 
me, ‘Are you an Internationalist?’ I say, ‘I do not know what 
an Internationalist is’; but they tell me it is a system by which 
the working men from London to Gibraltar, from Moscow 
to Paris, can clasp hands. Then I say God speed, God speed, 
to that or any similar movement.” 

Throughout his life, Phillips was guided by faith in the 
people, and by the conception that democracy was no static but 
an evolving way of things. Whatever subject Phillips touched, 
he illumined with his passionate belief in progress through 
the thought and activity of the common people: 

“It seems to me the idea of our civilization, underlying all 
American life, is, that men do not need any guardian. We need 
no safeguard. Not only the inevitable, but the best power this 
side of the ocean, is the unfettered average common sense of 
the masses. Institutions, as we are accustomed to call them, are 
but pasteboard, and intended to be, against the thought of the 









street. Statutes are mere milestones, telling how far yesterday’s 
thought had traveled; and the talk of the sidewalk today is the 
law of the land. You may regret this; but the fact stands; and 
if our fathers foresaw the full effect of their principles, they 
must have planned and expected it. With us, law is nothing 
unless close behind it stands a warm, living public opinion. Let 
that die or grow indifferent, and statutes are waste paper, 
lacking all executive force. You may frame them as strong as 
language can make; but once change public feeling, and 
through them or over them rides the real wish of the people. 
The good sense and conscience of the masses are our only title 
deeds and police force.” 

On February 2, 1884, after a week of illness, Phillips’ valiant 
heart ceased to beat. “An Ishmaelite,” he had sardonically 
called himself, traveling through life in a sleeping-car, with 
the brakeman and the porter his life companions. He had 
spoken to little groups and huge meetings all over America: 
“on a literary subject, fee one hundred dollars, if on slavery, 
free.” 

Now his travels and his labors were ended, and Phillips’ 
body was borne into Faneuil Hall on the shoulders of four 
white men and four Negro soldiers. From noon until four in 
the afternoon an unending line of people passed by the open 
casket for a last look at his features, while thousands stood out¬ 
side in the mud and pelting rain to wait their turn. It seemed 
as though the entire Negro population of Boston and cities 
nearby had come; and workers thronged in the line, some still 
in their workclothes, having had no time to change. 

Frederick Douglass was there, his broad shoulders bowed 
with age, his massive head framed in white. He stood and 
watched a long while. Phillips had once fought his way into a 
Jim-Crow railroad car to sit with Douglass after the latter had 
been refused admission to other cars. Another time, on the 
New York to Newport, Rhode Island, boat, both had spent the 
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night on the foredeck among horses, sheep, and swine because 
Phillips had refused to rent a room when Douglass was not 
permitted to occupy one. What recollections passed through 
Douglass’ mind as he gazed silently? We only know that 
finally, he turned away with tears in his eyes. 

At four o’clock the throng was as great as ever, but the line 
was stopped; and the funeral procession went slowly through 
the crowded streets to the Old Granary Burying Ground. 
There Wendell Phillips was laid to rest near three great patriots 
of the American Revolution—Sam Adams, James Otis and 
Crispus Attucks. 
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